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Extract from the Memoirsof the Margravine of Bareith, 
Princess Royal of Prussia. 


ITTLE has hitherto been known of the court of Prussia 

4 before the accession of Frederick the Great. The short 
character which Voltaire has drawn of the father of that 
monarch, places him in such an unfavourable point of view, 
that in reading it we are tempted to believe he spread nota 
litle of the coloris over it, by which the writings of that 
author are in general more distinguished than for their truth. 
In this case, however, it appears he has been guilty of no 
exaggeration. We may fairly say, and it is certainly saying 
a great deal, that the ungoverned brutality exemplified in 
the conduct of the Prussian monarch, has not been equalled, 
and certainly not surpassed, by that of any European despot 
of modern times, not cyen excepting Peter the Great of 
Russia. 

The account which the margravine of Bareith has given us 
of the court of her father, and several of the contemporary 
German courts, is both amusing and instructive. These courts 
were then making an evident progress towards the osten- 
tatious luxury which they exhibited at the period of the 
French revolution; but still great remains of the pristine 
uncouthness and barbarity weve distinetly visible. Of the 
nobility in the present day it-would sound rather strange tosay, 
da plupart etoient galeux, or to meution the vermine dans leurs 

Vol. 52. » O perruques. 
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perruques. We are glad however that the margravine has not 
thought it beneath her to mention these minute circumstances, 
which he who wishes to draw a comparison between huised 
nat at different periods knows how to appre ciate. 

» brutal treatment which Frederick the Great experienced 
from his father, may in a great measure have contributed to 
form in him that active and energetic character which falls 
to the share of so few princes. Llis infancy and youth 
displayed nothing remarkable. Lis sister says, “ he learned 
every thing with great difliculty, and it was expected that 
when grown up he would be more distinguished for good 
sense than for great abilities.” He at one time shewed a 
taste for foppery and pleasure, which, had it been allowed 
a free course, might have, in him as well as some other 
princes, extended beyond the age at which it can alone be 
justifiable; but the repeated severities and cruclties of his father 
seem to have operated at length a complete change in his 
character. 

The margravine tells us, her father “ forced Frederick and 
gs which they had an aversion 
for, or which disagreed with their constitution.” Their 
diet was sometimes a broth, consisting of salt and water 
only ; and it appears the Prussian monarch at no time allowed 
his family the luxury of a bellyfulk Whenever Frederick 
met his father, he was sure to receive a regular caning from 
him, “ ses caresses accoulumées de canne et de poing ;” but 
this was nothing to his occasional excesses. ‘ As I ‘was 


entering one morniug,” said Frederick to his sister, “ the 


“ 


. 


? » ’ ] ! — 
herseif to eat and drink thio 


King’s room, he scized me immediately by the ha air, and threw 
me down, when, after exercising the strengt ly of his arms 
on my poor body, he dragged tne, notwithstanding all my 
resistance, to the nearest window. There he intended to exe- 
cute the ofhice of ¢ i the mutes of the seragztio on me, for 
re took the cord of the curtain, and fastened it round my 
neck. Before, however, he could accomplish his purpose, 
{ laid hold of both bis hands and began to ery, and a servant 
came and rescued me from him.” Frederick at length 


attempted to cscape, but his plan was badly concerted, and 


his accomplice Katt, and bimself, were speedily taken. 
mW, Sa ti ‘se E 
Vhe melanc holy fate of poor Natt is well known; re re 
derick was also sentenced to be behe: ded, | yy a court marual 
had 


and the sentence would have been carried into execution, 


it DOL be: n for the pow erful iutercession of all the foreign 
powers, and 4} irticularly the emperor and the states gene 
ral. When Frederick was apprehended, the king asked 
bim, 66 V hy did yi u ae ert r - Because,” said the other, 


* you have never treated me like your son, but as a vile 
slave.” “ Youare nothing but a cowardly and dish: nourable 
deserter,” 
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deserter,” replied the king. IT amas honourable as your- 
self,” said the prince, “ and [ have done nothing more than 
what you have a hundred times told me you would have done 
yourself had you been in my place.” At these words the 
king drew his sword, and would have stabbed him on the Spot, 
had not General Mosel run immediately between them, and 
prevented him,” 

Such was the conduct of this bratal German despot, in the 
1Sth century, towards his own family. When Peter the Great 
executed his son, however much we may blame him for his 
cruelty, there is something like respect due to bismotives. He 
had the welfare and civilization of his barbarous subject: 
strongly at heart; his son evinced no abilities, and was 
addicted to the lowest vices; and he was convinced, that if 
he succeeded to the crown, all his plans for the good of Russia 
would be defeated. ‘The cruelty of the Prussian is therefore 
the greater of the two, though an accident prevented him from 
being his son’s executioner, as it seems to have been without 
the smallest justifiable motive. 


The account of his death is curious, as exhibiting strong 
traits of the character of the man in his last moments; and 
when taking leave of his family and friends. We are tempted 
to transcribe it at some length : 

“ Atseven in the morning he gave orders to be drawn in a 
chair to the queen’s apartment, who was then asleep, and un- 
acquainted with the extent of his illness. ‘“* Rise,” said he, 
“ | have but a few hours to live, and I wish to have the satis- 
faction at least of dying in your anns.” Le then went round 
to all my. brothers, of whom he took an affectionate leave, 
with the exception of the prince royal, whom he ordered 
to accompany bim to his apartinent. On reaching it, he sent 
for the two prime ministers, the prince of Anbalt, and all the 
generals and colonels then at Potsdam. After thanking 
them for their past services, and exhorting them to preserve 
the same fidelity towards the prince royal which they bad 
displayed to himself, he went through the ceremony of 
abdication, and bequeathed all his authority to his son, to 
Whom he made a very noble exhortation on the duties of 





princes towaras t rsubj cts, recommending to him, ina par- 
cular manner, the care of the army and of ihe officers then 
present. ‘Then turning towards the prince of Anhalt, he 
said > mny Oldest ceneral,a id you ought to have the 
ses,” which was accordingly immediately de- 


“ce 





livered Sceing the prince-royal affected, he said, 
“i is tL of man; we must all pay the uibute oi 
nature,” ype queen, \ ho | | entered in the mean time, was 
scarcely a quarter of an hour in the reom belore he fainted 
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away. He was shortly after restored to his senses. Looking 
round, and perceiving his domestics in the new dress he had 
ordesed for them, he exclaimed, “ Vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity.” He then asked his first physician if his end 
was near, and on being told that he had yeta half hour toe 
live, he demanded a mirror, and Jooking at himself in it, he 
said, smiling, “ I am very much changed; I shall exhibita 
very hideous appearance when dying.” On reiterating the 
same question to the physicians, and being told that a quarter 
of an hour had already elapsed, and that his pulse was 
mounting, “ So much the better,” said he, “ I shall im- 
mediately return to nothing.” Twoclergymen were introduced 
for the purpose of praying with him, but he told them he knew 
all they could say to him, and that they might withdraw. He 
expired at twelve o'clock.’ 





Topographical Description of the Provinces of the Rus- 
sian Empire, from the Niemen to St. Petersburgh, and 
from the Niemen East to Moscow, with general Re- 
marks upon the Population and Face of the Country. 


(Concluded from Page 685.) 


[JE grand population of Russia is Slavonic. The Slavons 


form an extensive original race of mankind, radically dis- 


tinct from the Goths on the one hand, who, as possessing the 
countries more to the west, must have preceded the Slavons 
in their passage from Asia into Europe, and equally distin- 
guishable in language, person, and manners, from the Tar- 
tars and other nations on the east. They are the S armate of the 
ancients, and were ever remarkable for their personal elegance 
and strength. 

The soil is of course extremely diverse, from the chilling 
marshes which border the White and Frozen Seas, to the 
rich and fertile plains on the Volga. The most fertile is that 
between the Don and the Volga, from Voronetz to Sinbersk, 
consisting of a black mould strongly impregnated with salt 
petre, that i is, a soil formed from successive laye rs of vegetable 
remains. The great extent of arable land migtit be much 


extended, if industry were more diffused. The produce of 


Livonia and Esthonia is from 8 to 10 fold; and the same is, 
generally, the barvest on the rich plains by the Don, which 
are never manured, being apt to swell the corn into too much 
luxuriance. Pasturage is so abundant, the meadows are 
scarcely minded, and, therefore, artificial grasses hardly 
known. 
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known. In some of the steppes, or plains, the grass attains 
the height of a man, and is seldom mown. The annual barn- 
ing of this grass, as practised in ancient times, may lave’ pro- 
duced that rich black mould so abundant in some large regions 
of this empire. 

European Russia has few mountains, though those paris 
which send out the large rivers Volga, Dneiper, and Dwina, 
must be considerably elevated. This elevated range extends 
through part of the provinces of Smolensk, Polotsk, Pskov, 
Twer, and Novgorod, is called the Valday mountains, from 
the town and lake of Valday, situated on the ridge, but by 
the natives Phesokaya Plostchade, or elevated ground. In 
this quarter the ground is strewed: with masses of granite, 
but the hills are chiefly marl, sand, and clay; and, what are 
called the mountains of Valday, seem to be a high table land, 
interspersed with masses of red and grey granite, hornblinde, 
shorl, and steatites; near Valday is the highest of the range. 
The hills, lakes, and groves are beautiful, and there is an 
island with a noble monastery. Some suppose the uplands 
of Valday to be an extension of the mountaius of Olonetz, 
passing between the lake Onega and Ladoga, and afterwards 
between those of I]men and Siliger, which is the chief ridge ; 
yet the greatest height is supposed not to exceed 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea, thereby giving a striking idea of 
the gentleness of the current of the rivers issuing from them 
—the Volga running a course of 1700 miles, and, including its 
various turnings aud windings, perhaps 3000. 

From the Valday towards the south, scarce a mountain 
appears; but, passing the steppe of the Dnieper, an arid 
plain, with salt lakes, which indicates the extent of the Euxine 
atremote periods, we arrive at the mountains of Taurida, 
which are rather romantic than remarkable for their height. 
South of this chain, upon the shores of the Euxine, are 
beautiful vales, producing the olive, fig, pomegranate, and 
laurel, while the arbutus adorns the deepest cliffs wiih its red 
bark and foliage of perpetual green. In this natural. orchard 
the vine also abounds, and the numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats (some of the Tartars have from 1000 to 50,000), bounding 
from rock to rock, aud feeding on the hills, joined to the 
simple manners and good humour of the Tartar inhabitants, 
render the scene most delightful. 

ln European Russia the forests are so numerous that it 
would be jn vain to enumerate them. The elevated range of 
the Volday mountains may be looked upon as one continued 
one—that of Volkoskol, on the road through them, from 
Petersburgh to Moscow, is about 150 miles in length ; it 
consists of oak, beech, mountain ash, poplar, pines, and 
firs, mingled together in endless varicty. There are others 
between 
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between Viademir and Arzomas. Farther south, there seems 
to have been a forest of still greater extent, and probably 
the Riphean forest of antiquity. The trees of most use 
and most abundant are the fir, the Scotch pine, the yew 
Jeaved fir, and the larch, all of which growing together form 
those amazing forests which supply the rest of Europe with 
masts, deals, pitch, and tar; and it is from these forests, on 
the Volday chain, towards the province of Smolensk, are 
brought the masts, &c. exported from Riga, and which are 
bronght fron the Dneiper to the Dwina, which approach each 
other very near between Smolensk and Polotski, and floated 
down the latter stream. 

The breed of horses, in many parts of the empire, are 
large, strong, and beautiful. At’ Archangel are found small 
ponies like those of the north of Britain. The steeds of Li- 
thuania are neted for strength, and those of Livonia for 
speed. The spirit and beauty of the Tartarian horse is well 
known, and these have been much improved by the introduc- 
tion of the Turkish and Arabian breed. 

Even the country about Archangel, in the lat. of 60. is fa. 
mous for excellent pasturage and fine cattle ; but the summer 
is very short, and winter severe. 

In the north, rye is generally cultivated ; but in the mid- 
dle and southern provinces wheat; in the government of 
Ekatarinoslaf, the Arnautan wheat is beautiful, and the re- 
turn fifteen told; barley isa general produce, and, as well 
as oats, is converted into meal; Moscow prodaces aspa- 
ragus, and sugar melon abound near the Don and Volga; 
apples and pears are found as far north as 49. and plumbs 
and cherries extend to 55; what is called the kerfskoi 
apple often weighs four pounds, and will keep a long while. 

The roads in Russia are few and extremely bad. Indeed 
this ts easily accounted for, as they are not much used; the 
principal and most expeditious mode of travelling being on 
sledges upon the snow during three-fourths of the year; 
and in the more southern parts, newly acquired, little has 
been done to remove this inconvenience ; hence the insu- 
perable difficulties attending the carriage of artillery, and 
the heavy baggage of large armies in such a country, three- 
fourths of the year buried in snow, and during the remainder, 
they sink in the mud and sand of these vast and extensive 
plains, or are entangled in almost impenetrable forests.— 
From the banks of the Niemen, at Tilsit, one principal road 
goes by Riga to Petersburgh, and one from Wilna to Minsk, 
Smolensk, and thence to Moscow: or, from the former 
place, to Polotsk on the Dwina to Smolensk, and thence to 
Moscow, but both bad, and ouly passable for artillery in very dry 
weather. 
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3y these must Buonaparte pass if he advance to either 
Petersburgh or Moscow, and over the bleak chain of the 
Volday mountains, covered with such forests, and intersected 
with innumerable branches of such vast rivers. 

Supposing the French army to extend in a line of equal 
length to that which it did when the contest began (about 
180 miles), and supposing it did and it was possible it could 
sweep along the shores of the Baltic in an equal breadih to 
Petersburgh, it would then only skirt the edge of Russia in 
her least populous parts; and though she might be deprived 
of her ports in the Baltic of great use to her, they would cease 
to be so to Buonaparte from the aid of our navy ; and, on the 
other hand, allowing he pushed forward with this imposing 
and extended line to Moscow, he must then leave the shores 
of the Baltic near 300 miles on bis one hand, and some of the 
most populous and mildest provinces of the Russian em- 
pire, viz. Kiov, Tchernegov, Novgorod Siverskoi, Koursk, 
Charkof, Ekatarinoslaf, and Taurida, as much on the other 
hand, while those fertile and populous provinces, the strength 
of Russia, lie still beyond him, eastward to the valley of the 
Volga, when he would be removed nearly 600 miles further 
from his supplies, and, with a formidable force in front, 
would have the Russian armies from the Danube and the 
southern provinces of the empire, and those from the shores 
of the Baltic, ou his flanks and his rear—which must render 
it an uncertain undertaking. 








On the Comfort arising from the Recollection of a well- 
spent Life. 


“ Bare and hackneyed as the path of life is, when trod by thou; ht- 


less multitudes, deep and serious instruction will be tound upoa tlie 
road, by those who contemplate the whole compass of their being, 
and consid } = t Iv introdu ry the fut od 
and consider the present moment as only Introcuctory to the future. 


Brewster's “ Meditations for the Aged.” 


QUCCESSIVE generations tread this hackneyed path, this 
J inevitably varying circuit, without making a deeper impres- 
sion, than we do on the sand which margins the sea’s extended 
shore; and wan, weak man, walksover the obliterated footsteps 
of his predecessor, without reileciing thet Ume must soon 
efface his own. Yet, alas! it is mot every one, who 13 
prepared to meet this impressive certainty with composure. 
Lhe vicious and unprincipled endeavour to banish it from their 
thoughts; or, if the idea unwillingly intrudes itself upon their 
imagination, they take pains to elude it, by flying to the 
pleasures of the world. 
fy To 
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To meet death with calmness ought to be the primary 
object of our existence ; bat the question may be asked, 
“ How is that calmness to be acquired ?’—I answer, “ By 
doing justice, loving merey, and walking hambly with our 
God.” ‘Yo perform these duties, no brilliancy of parts jg 
requisite; for the ignorant and uneducated possess an equal 
power with the affluent and enlightened: the performance 
depends not on wealth or situation, but upon a proper govern. 
ment of the heart. Yet, if, during the earlier part of life, 
virtuous principles have not been cherished, and religious pro. 
pensities acquired, there is little probability of obtaining that 
dominion over the passions, which can alone bring us peace at 
the last. 

As the decline of life must necessarily be attended with 
the privation of many earthly comforts, how prudent would it 
be to lay ina ‘store of those, which neither time nor infirmi- 
ties have the power to decrease—and, as our vigour declines, 
to feel our confidence in our Redeemer strengthened, our 
hopes enlarged, and our faith imparting peace, “ that peace” 
(to make use of the words of the sacred writer), “ which 
passeth all understanding, and which the world cannot 
° ” 
give. 

Life may not unaptly be compared to a journey, in which 
the traveller has an immense tract of country to pass through, 
where ke must naturally expect to have difficulties to en 
counter, and barren rocks to climb over. In one part he 
way be delighted "by the fertility of the scene which sur 
rounds him: in another, he may eucounter a dreary, barren 
plain. Again, his eye may dwell on the beautiful inter 
mixture of wood and water,—when, on‘ suddenly tum- 
ing an angle, he may only behold a stagnant pool. ‘To carry 
this simile a little further, I will suppose this traveller has com- 
menced his journey without a proper supply of food, and 
fancied, that, in passing through the deserts of Arabia, be 
should mect with a caravansary every five or six miles of 
his road. How should we fiad language sufficiently strong 
to express our asiouishment at this traveller's folly? We 
shou! ider it almost a waste of pity to commiserate his 
misforiuues, » deplore his inevitable doom: yet how few 
of us make a proper provision for our journey, or store od 
miods with intellectual food! 

There is something peculiarly gratifying in beholding 
old-age retaining the cheerfulness of youth, and sustain- 
ing the ‘unavoidable decays of nature with calmness and 
composure. Such, in general, will be the conduct of the 
truly pious Christian, who can take a retrospective view of 
a well-spent life, and who, though she may recall to mind 
many omissions of religious and moral duties, yet feels her 
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neart totally free from any intentional vice. According 
to Mrs. Hannah More’s expression, such a character as this 
may be said: to “ grow old gracefully ;” and, at any rate, It 
must be acknowledged that such individuals would grow old 
usefully. The example they have set, the precepts they have 
given, and the practical piety they bave displayed, must 
afford volumes of instruction to the young and inexperienced 
wind. 

But, unfortunately, the infirmities of age are too often con- 
sidered by their possessors, as an apolody for peevishness 
and pettishness of temper; and, instead of beholding that 
dignified command over the passions, which ought to attend 
the declining period of existence, we often see it accom- 
panied by irritability and anxiety about the most trifling af- 
fuirs. I do not mean this censure to fall upon those in whom 
the intellectual fuculiies bave no longer the power of being 
displayed, and whose gradual decay of mind and body de- 
mands from humanity the sympathetic sigh:—l merely 
mean those whose bodies alone feel the gradual decline of 
nature, but whose mental faculties do not participate in the 
decay. 

“The fabulous story of the sibyl’s books” (observes 
Mr. Brewster) “ affords an instructive allusion to the value 
of human life, as it draws towards its termination. Tear 
successive pages from the volume of time, and mquire of 
the contemplative man the price of what remains. He 
who computes his days by the duties:he is called upon to 
fulfil, and the perpetual impediments which the best-in- 
tentioned meet with, to obstruct the usefulness of their 
endeavours, can alone be sensible of their real value.” If 
retrospection points out the neglect of duties at the decline of 
our existence, with what fervency should we implore the Al- 
mighty to pardon the omission of them! for it is then ab- 
solutely impossible for us to have an opportunity of redeem- 
ing the mis-spent time. Not only days have been lost; 
but weeks, months, and years, have rapidly succeeded each 
other, without the truth of their being gone for-ever occur- 
ting to the mind. Yet, at the hour when the sun of our 
existence has passed its meridian, and is calmly declining 
toward an evening sky, it is then surely right to reflect that 
the time is fast approaching, when it must set, never more to 
rise! This reflexion, so far from being accompanied by an 
appalling sensation, must impart a secret satisfaction to a 
truly religious mind; for it is a bright perspective; and, 
though the pious Christian views through a glass darkly, 
yet, illumined by faith, it appears transcendently bright— 
“ Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man,” to cenceivye the extent 
Vol. 52. 5 P of 
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of that felicity which will be the reward of a well-spent 
life. 

The most perfect of human beings, I allow, would not 
dare to presume upon their own perfections: they rely upon 
the atoning blood of Christ, united to the consciousness 
of having fulfilled ‘heir different duties as far as the infirmities 
of their nature would allow. Such a character was the 
amiable Mrs. H***s, the wife of a most respectable cler- 
gvinan of Elmdon, in Essex, who not only encouraged the 
bevevolence of ber disposition, but extended its influence 
over his three parishes. In the village where they resided, it 
doubtless bad a wider field of action, than in the two, 
where the duty was in part supplied by Mr. H***s’s curate: 
in the former, three poor families daily received the rem. 
nants of the table, and in succession three more. On the 
last day of the week, aleg of beef was boiled down ina 
copper with a large quantity of barley and vegeiables, 
which, on the day peculiarly devoted to the performance 
of religious and moral duties, was equally distributed among 
the poor inhabitants. While Mrs. H***s was benevolently 
relieving the bodily wants of the lower class of the parishioners, 
Mr. i***s was no less zealously employed in preparing food 
for their minds; and, in the true acceptation of the word, he 
was a faithful priest. ‘ 

In relieving want, Mrs. H***s carefully avoided encourage 
ing idleness: mere babes in the parish of Elmdon were 
iaught to become useful in their sphere of life; large quanti- 
ties of wool, hemp, and flax, were purchased for spin- 
ving ; andthe former was knit into stockings by children 
not more than five years old. A pair of these stockings was 
given to every individual in the parish, on the day on which 
we celebrate the nativity of Christ; and each child, wiose 
name was noted down for good behaviour or diligent applica- 
tion, received either sixpence, or a four-penny piece. 

{mn addition to these benevolent acis, Mrs. H***s was 
the village physician; and, in imitation of professional proc- 
tice, never omitted a daily visit to these who were incoprble of 
gomg to the parsonage -house; and if the ease exceeded her 
abilties, she sent to Cambridge for her son, who was an 
eminentsurgeon,aud whose benevulence aud humanity equalled 
her own. 

Thus, in a constant ronnd of charitable exertion, this 
exemplary character passed the meridiaa of life, and, with 
the full vigour of her faculties, recehed that period whieh 
ilre royal psalmist bas declared to be man’s measure time. 
Sudden was the blow—-short the warning given; for, blest 
with health, aud in the full possessioy of all ner faculties, 
a paralytic stroke brought her to the verge of the grave. 
‘Though 
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Though filial affection was a stimulus to medical exertion, 
it was soon evident to those around her, that human art was 
vain; and, though the flowers of intellect still blossomed, 
the root of the plant was totally withered! Her death-bed 
presented a scene at once impressive and consoling: every 
feeling was tranquillised by pious resignation: she felt that 
she had fought a good fight—that she had kept her faith— 
aud that she was going to receive a crown cf righteous- 
ness. No appalling thought, no alarming apprehension was 
discoverable: her every word and action displayed a mind 
at peace; and, though in one moment reduced to a total state 
of helplessness, no dissatisfied expression ever escaped her 
lips. Ln the days of health, Addison’s beautiful poem of 
“ The expiring Christian to his Soul,” had always seemed 
toaccord with her own sensations: and she expired uttering 
these consolatory words— 

“« The world recedes—it disappears ! 

Heav’n opens on my eyes: my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring !” 





Differences in Scotland, between the Years 1772, and 
1812 


[From the Aberdeen Chronicle.]} 


1772; we had eight or ten churches. Now we have 
more than twenty —an infallible sign of improvement. 

ln 1772, we had about four or five schools. Now we have 
about forty of different kinds, and our youth improve accord- 
ingly, particularly in do neing. 

In 1772, the postage to Edinburgh was three-pence. Now 
it is nine pence——a poor Highlander is said to have grudged 
the former, protesting he could go cheaper bimself. 

in 1772, we had one banking office in town. Now (or soon) 
we shall have five—rare times! pleaty of discounts! notes in 
abundance 

ln 1772, a man could have sold and conveyed a subject ona 
Stamp of half a crown, and half a guinea to an agent. Nowthe 
same stainp is from 20s. to SOOL the agent’s not a great defl 
less, government having stamped them with an anuual license, 
for what good reason, more than other professions, is not so 
apparent. 

ln 1772, when a man went to London on_ business, he 
first made his will. Now he scarcely takes Icave, or bids 
farewell. 
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In 1772, salmon fishings were of little value, and the fish 
sold et 1d. and 2d per Ib. Now they are the most valuable 
property of any, thousands are enriched by them, and not a 
pound to be had here at any season under two shillings— 
an ordinary dish for a company cost eighteen or twenty 
shillings. : 

In 1772, aside of lamb at this season would have brought 
eighteen-pence or half a crown. [saw one sold the other day 
at one guinea—a hungry felow would have thought himself ill. 
dined on it. 

In 1772, good beef brought a penny or two-pence a pound, 
Now eight-pence or nine-peace. 

In 1772, no genteel person would have seen whiskey on 
their table; the price was a shilling and fourteen-pence 
per pint. Now it is universally used, thought safer than 
yum, and brings seven shillings per pint (two English quarts, 
wine measure); every body is partial to it, bat the cabinet 
council. 

In 1772, we had one confectioner’s shop. Now we have 
above a dozen—no lady can exist without jellies and ice 
cream. 

In 1772, we had two or three apothecaries. Now we have 
twenty—every body uses medicine aud soda water. 

In 1772, the trade of a dentist was unknown. Now we must 
have our teeth cleaned, our tongues scraped, and our gums 
scarified, twice a year at least. 

[In 1772, weall spoke good broad Scotch. Now we all try 
the English, with what suecess Heaven knows. 

In 1772, nobody went from home but on business, and 
health could be equally well treated here as any where else. 
Now we must all have change of air, and set off in squads to 
Piteaithly and Peterhead—it is not possible to breathe any 
where else. 

In 1772, few citizens thought of two houses, they found 
one in town to be quite suflicient. Now we must all have 
then; but then the name of the thing is entirely changed. 


} 


Character and Anecdotes of the late Lieutenant-Celone 
Syuire. 


"THE decease of this respectable officer took place at 

Truxillo, in Spain, on the 19th May, in the 33d year of 

his age. Licutenant-Colone! Squire, of the corps of roval en- 
gineers, was eldest son of Dr. Squire, Ely-place, London. 

His death was owing to a fever supposed to have been oc- 

casioned by excessive fatigue at the lite s of Badajos. 
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° 
On his return, after the successful result of that siege, to Al- 
mendralejo, the head quarters of Sir Rowland Hill, to. whose 
division he was attached, his altered appearance was visible to 
allhis friends. However, even after this, he superintended the 
repairs of the bridge of Merida. In coming back from Me- 
rida, he fell from his horse. Still he would not complain, nor 
allow that he bad any thing more than a cold, though he was, 
at that very time, suffering under the endemic fever of the 
country. Persevering to the last inthe discharge of his mili- 
tary duties, he was proceediug to accompany General Hill on 
his march to Almarez; but having more energy ef mind than 
strength of body, the fatigue which he bad endured increased 
his malady to such an alarming degree, that it was found im- 
possible for him to proceed beyond Truxillo, where tre was left 
on the 16th,and Mr. Luscombe, surgeon to the 34th regiment, 
was permitied to remain with him. On the 19th, about three 
o'clock in the morning, Colonel Squire breathed his last in the 
arms of this gentleman. 

In this manner was closed the short but honourable life of a 
very brave and excellent man. 

Never was the loss of any officer more deeply and sincerely 
Jamented by his relations, his friends, and bis fellow-soldiers, 

To the highest sense of honour, and the most undaunted 
courage, he added an ardent love of his profession, peculiar 
talents for war, and an extensive knowledge of military affairs, 
acquired by study and experience. 

He had all the qualities of a good soldier; vigilance, acti- 
vity, enterprise, industry, and the must chearful and exemplary 
patience under every species of hardship; in short, he dis- 
played on all occasions an ardour, alacrity, and perseverance, 
which shrunk from neither difficulty nor danger. 

He was always esteemed and treated with the utmost confi- 
dence by the generals under whom he served, and had received 
from them repeated and conspicuous testimonies of distinetior 
and good opinion 5; he was,indeed, much distinguished through- 
out the whole army, and but one universa! sentiment prevails 
through all ranks of the profession. 

To be employed in fighting the battles of his country was this 
officer’s ruling passion, and in this, he had been amply indul- 
ged for the last thirteen years. 

Daring that space of time, he served on the following ex- 
peditions, viz. to the Helder, to Egypt, to South America, to 
Sweden, (under Sir John Moore,) to Portugal and Spaia 
under the same general, to Zealand, and a second time to the 
Spanish peninsula, where he has at length finished his ho- 
nourable career. Inthe spring of 1809 he was sent by govern- 
ment on a secret mission to the Baltic, 
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Within the last eight months, his eminent merits had been 

rewarded by the brevet rank first of major, then of lieute. 

nant colonel. The first was cunterred on him in December, 
i8}t,and he was gratified by a complimentary message from 
Lord Mulgrave, master-general of the ordnance: he was 
made lieutenant-colone! as soon as it was known in England 
that Badajos was taken, in the siege of which place he had re- 
markably distinguished himself. 

The active mind of Colonel Squire did not content itself 
with the acquirements. proper to his profession only, but was 
impelled by a large and liberal curiosity to obtain every sort of 
useful or interesting knowledge. 

In all the countries which he visited, he kept a full and ae- 
curate journal, not only of military affairs, but of every thing 
else which struck him as either curious or important. 

In Egypt, he shared with Mr. Hamilton, at that time private 
secretary to Lord Elgin, and Captain Leake of the artillery, in 
the honour of discovering, on the celebrated column near Alex- 
andria, commonly called Pompey’s pillar, a Greek inscription, 
which had eluded the ingenuity of all former travellers. On 
his return to England in 1803, he shewed a paper on this sub- 
ject to the late Rev. Dr. Raine of the Charter-house, (under 
whose tuition he had formerly been) who communicated it to 
the Antiquarian Society ; It has since been published in their 
transactions, 

In company with the above mentioned gentiemen, Colonel 
Sqane, having obtained Jeave of absence at the conclusion of 
the Egyptian eampaign, made a tour through Syria and Greece, 
After their departure from Athens, their vessel, the brig Men- 
tor, unfortunately strack upon the rocky shore of the small 
island of Cerigo. ‘Those on board had but just time to save 
their lives; but itis much to be regretted that their journals, 
plans, and other papers, were lost. 

[t the military talents of Colonel Squire gained him uni- 
versal respect and applause, the virtues of his heart, and his 
conduct in private life, secured him the warm attachment of 
all with whom he was conaccted, and even prepossessed the af- 
fecnons of those who were but slightly acquainted with him. 
His merits and conduct have left an example transcendently 
worthy of remembrance, 

His mourning family have at least the melancholy gratifica- 
tion of never hearing his aame mentioned, by any of bis nus 
merous friends, anaccompanied by expressions ol honour, 
estecin, and love. 

Such was Colonel Squire ; and it is pleasing to reflect that 
he bay left behia’ him im the British army mapy who are adorned 
with similar virtues and talents, 
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EXTRAORDINARY CROP. 


_& article has been Jately in circulation relative to the pro- 

LX duction of a crop of wheat, fromthe stubble of the last 
year, which has excited great attention, and particularly that 
of many agriculturisis; in consequence of which Sir Charles 
Merrick Burrell, president of the Sussex western agricultural 
society, in order to ascertain, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the truth or tallacy of the account,wrote to Mr. Lewis, of Par- 
ton, the farmer to whom the extraordinary crop in question 
belongs, and has since received trom him the following letter; 
aud, as it authenticates a discovery that may prove of great 

‘ importance to the pursuits of rural economy, we embrace the 
eatliest opportunity of giving it publicity: 


“ Purton, dugust 12, 1812. 


“ Sir—I received your letter, dated West Grinstead Park, 
August 7, concerning the statement which has appeared in the 
London papers, of wy having a field of wheat, raised wholly 
from the steins of the old stubble of bearded wheat, without 
fresh sowing. The account seems to you singular,and there. 
fore to be doubted, but | assure you it is a real fact. The pa- 
pers mentioned that the crop failed last year, but that was not 
true, for | had a very good fair crop, which I had cut early, 
so that there were not brittings. [intended planting the same 
piece this year with potatoes; but having such a fine appear- 
ance of a second crop, which sprung up from the old moores, 
lihought 1 would see whatit would cometo; there was no- 
thing done to it; but [ hoed it once over; now it has no beard 
to it this year, but appears a five Lammas wheat, as we call it. 
l intend to begin reaping it next Thursday. 

‘« T am your obedient huinbie servant, 


« WM. LEWIS.” 














INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Avcvust 20. 





A * application was made to the lord chancellor, to allow 
{ the solicitor of a friendly society of carpentersand joiners, 
to iecelve, on the part of the society, a sui of money 4 and in 
support of the application, a resolution was read trom the 
society's books, by which they appointed their solicitor to res 
ceive Uris money, 

The lord chancellor observed, that it was strange these benefit 
societies did not conform themselyes to the act of parliament ; 
4) In 
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in no two instances had he known them to do so. There was 
nothing in this resolution of the society’s which could authorise 
their solicitor to receive this money ; he, therefore, must refuse 
the application. 

The counsel on the part of the application, contended, that 
the resolution of the society appointed their solicitor to receive 
their money, and, therefore, it was sufficient authority for hia 
to do so. 

The lord chancellor still insisted that it was no_ proper 
authority, in conformity to the act of parliament. Ww “ did 
not the society give their solicitor a power of attorney ? [t was 
absolutely necessary to get these societies to conform to the 
act of parli: ument, or the y would do something materially in. 
jurious to themselves, if they were allowed to go on as they 
had for some time. Application refused, 





COURT OF KING’S BENCIL 


IN the court of king’s bench, lately, an action of trespas; 
was brought by a person of the name of Clarke, a poor shoe 
maker, zgainsta Mr. Turner, a man of opulence, under the 
following circumstances: 

The plaintiff’ rented the ground floor of a house in Fisher’s- 
lane, of which the defendant had become purchaser, and wished 
to get the plaintiff out of possession, but his term not being 
within a day or so of being gs expired, he determined to remain 
where he was to the last moment. The defendant resolved on 
the other hand to get him out, first distrained his goods for the 
rent just then due, “but finding this would not prev vail, he deter 
mined on the most effectual means of ejecting him on the sud- 
den, and for this purpose, ordered two loads of hot lime to 
be thrown on the floor of the apartment where the plaintiff 
and his journeymen were then at work, declaring, he (the 
defendant) would steam him out as they did vermin on board 
ship, and before the plaintiff could make good his retreat, he 
was up to hisancles in hot lime, an ik is Working tools ienmanal 
in it. To this action the defe adant pleaded “ leave and 
licence.” But it appeared that the licence only extended to 
permit the defendant to bring in and deposit materials for re 
pairing the house in the yard and unoccupied apartments, The 
jury, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the pk aintiff 
—dain 1wzes 10]. and costs 





State and Consequences of Savage arfare. 


| er Captain Chase of the Governor Bligh, lately arrived 
at Sydney, the following information lias been received 
5) rclative 
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relative to his voyage. She left Sydney the 27th of March, 
with necessaries for the use of the person who had short /y 
before sailed in the Experiment for the purpose of procuring 
flax at New Zealand. Mr. Chase’s instructions from his 
owners were, to remain a Jength of time in case of the Experi- 
ment’s not arriving at the Bay of Islands before him, and to use 
every endeavour to bring the natives to a friendly intercourse. 
On the 28th of April, being on the coast of New Zealand, saw 
eight fishing canoes, one of which went alongside with one 
of the natives on bourd who had been landed there -by 
Captain. Chase, when in the King George, two months be- 
fore; by whom he was informed, that a brig (which Captain 
Chase had no doubt was the Experiment) bad gone from 
thence ten days before ; that several ships laying at the Bay : 
of Islands! bad manned ‘their boats in the night time and 
attacked Tippahee’s island, where they plundered and burnt s 
the houses, and destroyed: a number of canoes; that Tip- 

hee had recently died of a spear wound in the side, received 
in batile.:from: one of the chiefs of Whangarooa; and. that 
Prince Mytey (wha was erroneously reported to have been 
killed by:his. father, Tippahee), had fallen a victim to the 
arts and contrivances of the Tettua, or God, as had also 
been the case with Tippahee’s chief general, Whuaetary ; 
that the king of Whangarooa was also killed, and that they 
had no kings remaining on the coast, but that every man was 
the ruler of his own famlly. The foregoing report was after- 
wards confirnied by another of the natives who had been 
linded from the King George; who in concert with the 
former, strenuously advised Captain Chase to be guarded, and 
to venture himself as little on shore as possible. 

Mr. Chase found the island of Tippahec in the ruined state 
described ; many of the natives in the neighbourhood of 
which were dressed in seamen’s apparel, plundered from 
the Boyd. Mr. Chase used every means in his power to dis- 
suade them from a repetition of the acts that had already 
drawn vengeance upon them, and described to them, the 
very great advantages they would themselves derive from a 
friendly intercourse with us, which could only be established 
upon the basis of friendship and mutual confidence. They 
listened with attention, and seemed delighted with the pro- 
mised benefits. Mr. Chase, accompanied by a small party, 
Went up to one of the towns, which was termed of a con- 
siderable number of hats, into which the inhabitants crawl 
upon their hands and knees ; their constant broils had reduced 
them to the most wretched state of want ; their only ar- 
ticle of sustenance being the fern root, and sharks, or such 
other fish as they could procure with safety, the most of their 
ume which was once usefuily employed in cultivation, being 

Vol. 52. 5Q now 
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now occupied in fortifying themselves against attack, or in 
hostile preparation against their neighbours, 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 


WALKING DRESS. 


A of Princess Elizabeth lilac figured sarsnet, shot 
with white and sufficiently short to shew the flounce of 
the morning dress beneath it : it is made rather fuller than the 
have been worn, the waist moderately long, and: buttoned all 
the Way up with rich silk buttons; collar rather full, and’ a bow 
of figured ribband tied at the throat ;. fastened'at the bottom of 
the waist with a silver clasp in front; sleeves very loug and full, 
A ruff, either of scalloped lace, of rich work, but-to the latter 
we strongly object, as it looks very heavy, and indeed is not so 
general.as lace. Lilac gloves and shoes. Smull Spanish hat 
of. the same silk as the peiisse, ornamented with three ostrich 
feathers, whici fall to the right side, a large bow of figured 
ribband on the left. 


EVENING COSTUME. 


White figured satin demi train, richly trimmed round the 
bottom with crape intermixed with chenille ; over this a short 
dress of white crape, made nearly to the knee in front, but con- 
siderably longer behind, and timed with a rich embroidery 
of chenille; this dress is cyt down round the neck so as to dis- 
play it very wuch, a short crape sleeve falls, over the satin one, 
and is trimmed, as is also the bosom of the dress, with chenille} 
thie under sleeve is made very full, and looped upjn front of the 
arm with a pearl ornament. The hair dressed very full on the 
forehead, and low at the sides; strained back from the front 
in-the Grecian style, and fastened up in a knot at the back of 
the head, from whence two singlets fall almost to the neck. 
White pearl sprig, placed very far back in the hair. Necklace 
avd bracelets of the same, Spangled fan, and white kid 
gloves. 





PAINTERS, AND. AUTHORS, 
ROTOGENES painted a fine pictuje, while-the enemy was 


besieging the town. M. de Saumaise composed in the 
nyise of his wife, children, and domestics. Priestley is said to 
have written his History of Light, &c. under the same circu: 
stances. 
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COLIN’S SONG, OR SIMPLICITY. 


t MBITICN tempts’us to aspire 
f To what we never can acqui e, 
But be it tar from met‘ 
f Beyond the pageant pop of kings, 
Or all that wea-th or_citle brings, 

v Give me simplicity. 

f The pride of birch, the pomp of state, 
ji The splendour that attends the great, 


Have no-such charms forme, 
As that. sof mard, chaste nature's child, 
That scoras the court; and‘cheers the wild,, 
Dear sweet simplicity. 


0 

6 

’ From discord, envy, malice, strife, 

| That make the sum of busy life, 
May ] be ever free! 

O lei it be ny humble lot, 

To claim my own, thé straw-rduf'd cot, 
And sweei simplicity ! 


Admirers, flatt’rers, proudly swell 
The train of ev’ry dashing belle, 

t But nosie will constant be; 

. Affection’s fame that long endures, 
: The modest fair alone secures 

By sweet simplicity. 


. Not all the gems in order plac’d, 

, Nor fashion’s aid, nor, wit, nor taste, 
Can ornament like thee; 

Not all the graces taught by art 

Can ever charm, or love impart, 
Like swect simplicity. 


How oft, at morning’s early dawn, 

Ere mists above the hills have flown, 

. Or zephyrs fann’d the tree, 

I’ve walk’d the flowery meads along, 

| And listen’d to the milk-meid’s song, 

Sung with-simplicity. 

When we salute returning May, 

/ When nature smiles, and all is gay, 
The peasant’s full of glee; 

With nervous arms the meadows shear, 

Charin'd with the feather’d sungsters near,, 
And sweet simplicity. 


Next comes the farmer with his train, 
The village maid, and youthful swain, 
All full of gaiety ; 





Coldridge, August 13, 1812. 
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A rural group.of humble famep °F -- 
Unvex’d with title, wealth, or name, 
Bicst in simplicity. 


Thou cheer’st the qut and rpral plaips, 
Where heavenly quet ever reigns” 
Amidst rusticity : 
The scented 0 »w’r, the woody shade, 
The murin’ring, rill, the hoar cascade, 
Are thine, simplicity, . : 
J never at my lot reptn’d, 
Bat on the mossy bank reclin’d 
Have bicss’d my loerty ; 
Have watch’d my flock, and tun’d a song, 
Adinir’d the biessings that belong 
‘Lo sweet simplicity. 


J, -(CHAPPLE. 





HE POET TO THE APOTHECARY. 


AY, good, apothecary, pray, 
‘Thy ever-pounding pestle stay, 2: 2. 
And leave thy mortar quiet; 
s* “Throw physic tu she .ogs,” for now 
Health once again C.ears up my brow, 
And | need owner diet, 


But tho’ the fever’s put to flight, 
And I can soundly sleep at night, 
Yet stili am I uneasy, ; 
Lest the sad sigh. Of ‘thy long bill, 
For julap, gargic, powder, ‘pil, 
Should turn mp brain, an’ please’e. 


The poet’s purse, jtist like himself, 

Su lank and lean, and Void of pelf, 
Shrunk in bis pocket lies ; 

No first lord ofthe treasury 

More at his poor wit’s'énd can be 
To raise the state supplics, 


No bank hath ‘he, in these hard times, 

Wherecn to draw: for ought but thymes— 
No fund but inspiration : 

Tucatch a fever without cash 

Was, he contesses, rather rash, 
For one of his vocation. 


‘ 


Yet surely there’s a friendly tie 
*Twixt the two trades wwhich you and I, 
In this strange world, Sir, follow ; 
For poet and physician, must 
For their success in both arts trust 
Po the same Gud— Apollo. 
But to the pestle and the pen 
The ,ods decreed ’mong wortal men, 
Rewaids n ditferent ways; 
While * sotid pudding” pays thy bill, 
The hunyry poet has his fill 
Of nought but ** empty praise.” 


‘ 


Let us, Sir, change awhile our parts, 

And practice one snuther’s arts, 
Let who will be the winner; 

Til jabeis weite insiead of lays, 

Content, tho’ thou should’st gaia the bays, 
if I can get a dinner. 
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